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Tas Committee of the Society for carrying 


commence their preſent 4 — with explaining 
the cixcumſtance of the Society's not having been 
called together during the. courſe of the preſent 
year. Several cauſes have concurred in producing 
this delay. But it, has been chiefly occaſioned b 
the ſudden withdrawing of their Secretary; at 
by the want of their Books, and of the Minutes 
of their proceedings; which for ſome time 
remained in his poſſeſſion. | 
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But leſt this long diſcontinuance. of their Meet- 


* 9 


ings ſhould have given riſe to a ſuſpicion, that the 
| 1 on whom in general the conduct of the 
iety's buſineſs had principally devolved, had 
conceived, either that its paſt efforts had been 
roductive of little benefit, or at leaſt that its 
abours were how become leſs neceſſary; it may 


not be improper to take a brief review of the 
ground and principles on which the Society was 


originally inſtituted, and to ſubjoin a n 


ſtatement of its principal proceedings from its firſt 


eſtabliſument in 1789. This appeal to experi- 
3B 


tages 


ence will furniſh the cleareſt proof of the advan- 
AZ 


| (4) 

tages derived from the Society's paſt ſervices, and, 
at the ſame time, the faireſt teſt by which to eſti- 
mate the benefit to be expected from them in 


future. 


There are many crimes, which, at the ſame time 
that they break in upon the public welfare, are 
alſo directly injurious to indiuiduali: Such are 
murder, robbery, forgery, and others of a like 
nature. There is another claſs of offen es, which, 
though highly injurious to the public weal, do not 
break in upon the comfort or ſecurity of any indi- 
vidual, except inaſmuch as he conſtitutes a part 
of the community at + pF this claſs, com- 
monly, are offences againſt religion, morality; and 
ublic decency. In the caſe of crimes of the 
| 8 deſcription, the State generally needs not 
fear leſt they ſhould paſs unnoticed: it may for 
the moſt part ſafely depend on the individuals 
whoſe perſon or property has been invaded, for 
endeavouring to bring the offender to puniſhment. 
But in the cafe of offences of the latter deſcription, 
though the happineſs of every particular member 
of the State is undoubtedly involved in the general 
well-being; yet, the intereſt is too minute, the 
evil to be apprehended from the prevalence of 
theſe malpractices too remote and indirect, to 
render the ſuppreſſion of them a matter of probable 
concern or effort to individuals. e 


On the diſtinction above ſtated, a diſtinction 
applicable to all times, becauſe reſulting from the 
unalterable principles of human nature, the 
governing power in every country has commonly 
regarded the cogniſance of offences of this latter 
claſs, as falling within its peculiar province. And 
in free ſtates, the conſtitution has generally _ 


+ 


ed this juriſdiction to ſome Court, or ſome parti- 
cular — 28 ſpecially appointed for the pur- 
poſe, and armed with the authority requiſite for 
the diſcharge of ſuch a truſt. 1 


Whence it has ariſen that our own invaluable 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence has been leſs provident in 
this than in other particulars, an appeal to the 
page of hiſtory would ſufficiently explain. It may 
however be remarked, that the very nature of 
dur Conſtitution, in ſome degree, tends to the pro- 
duction oſ this effect. Any propoſals for reſtrain- 
ing the actions of free- men, (and all laws of police 
muſt be liable to this imputation,) will be likely 
to be heard with unwilling ears by a popular 
aſſembly, juſtly jealous of the public liberty). Of 
the parties into which ſuch an aſſembly is com- 
monly divided, the one, as the advocate for free- 
dom, is ſure to oppoſe with warn th; the other, 
except in extraordinary caſes wherein the ſafety 
of the State and the credit of Government are 
directly concerned, is likely to fit by neutral, or 
at leaſt to lend a cold and ineffectual ſupport, Our 
Statute Book therefore, copious perhaps beyond 
the example of every other country, in ancient, 
or in modern times, in all thoſe particulars which 
have been prompted by an urgent ſenſe of national 
intereſt, or by a ſtrong impulſe. of local org of 
individual injury or inconvenience, exhibits a leſs 
ſedulous attention than the laws or inſtitutions of 
many other countries, to the religion, morals, 
and manners of the Community. But, not to 
prolong a diſcuſkon which might here ſeem out of 
. place, it will be more to our preſent purpoſe to 
remark, that in an advanced period of ſociety, in a 
wealthy and luxurious age, it may be added alſo, 
in a free country, and above all, in an immenſe 


as 1 4 3 metropolis, 


(0 3 
pogo, it might be expected that offences 
againſt religion and morality would abound. | And 
while, on the one hand, it muſt appear in the high- 
eſt degree eſſential to the intereſts of the commu- 
nity to prevent the rapid progreſs of theſe moral 
diſeaſes; ſo it muſt be manifeſt, on the other, that 
in this country, and at the preſent period above all 


others, it would be vain to expect this neceſſary 


ſervice from the public fpirit of unconnected in- 
dividuals. 5 Way 


As the whole queſtion concerning the inſtitu- 


tion of a Society for enforcing the laws againſt 


vice and immorality, may ſeem to turn on this 
point, it may not be improper to enter a little into 
detail; and to enumerate ſome of the principal 
cauſes, which eſpecially at the prefent day, 
obſtruct individual efforts in the diſcharge of a 
duty, fo necefiary to the well-being of the com- 
munity. | | | 


Not to inſiſt further on the general principle 
above ſtated, that offences againſt religion and 
morals are commonly not ſo directly injurious to 
any individual, as to excite him from perſonal 


- "motives to be active in their ſuppreſſion; various 


other cauſes concur in the production of the ſame 
effect. The trouble, expence, and uncertain 


iſſue of legal proceedings ; The general and in- 


diſcriminate prejudice againſt informers, and b 
information only, can the offender be brought 
puniſhment; — The probability, or rather certainty 
'of being charged with envious, malicious, or fana. 
tical motives ;—The dread of incurring the impu- 


Tation of ſingularity or officiouſneſs; the fear of 


becoming a butt for the poifoned arrows of Nan. 


Vr; of che ſcarceſy leſs-dreaded ſhafty of ridieule; 
(ie 10 . 


even 
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Even the reluctance naturally felt by an indix dual 
do bring himſelf into public notice, ſtill more to 
render himſelf liable to the charge of voluntegting 
an obnoxious ſer vice, and preſumptuouſly ſeating 
himſelf as it were in the cenſorial cher — Alia 
cauſes, and many others might be aligned, muſt 
operate powertuily, in preventing private, men 
from preſuming individually to undettase the 
entorcement of the laws againſt profangueis and 
immorality. And the operation of many of them 
is powerfully increaſed among us, by that ligentt- 
oulneſsof the preſs, from which, in the preſent, gay, 
no one is ſecure, and which to {ay che leaſt, oftgp 
invades and diſturbs the receiles of dome | 
privacy. x of ; vi 
| ch 3 #31 1 
But indeed, were individuals leſs unwilling to 
take upon them the diſcharge of fo invidieus an 
office, their execution of it could ſcarcely tail-to 
prove highly defective and unſatisfactory. An 
individual, even if his whole time and attention 
could be confined to this ſervice, would be-wieitly 
unable, at leaſt in ſo large a city as the capital'of 
Great Britain, to obtain the knowledge of fads 
which the taſk would require. V ices, the moſt 
pernicious to good morals would often ſpring up 
unperceived, and grow to maturity, and {hed their 
poiſonous ſeeds without coming to his knowledge. 
Whereas, @ Society, by the various lines of life, 
connexions, habits, and means of information of 
of its various members, furniſhes more abundant 
opportunities of obſervation and inquiry, An in- 
dividual, alſo, if incited by a zeal ſufficient to em- 
bolden him to face ſo many difficulties as ſtand in 
his way, would ſcarcely volleſs the requiſite degree 
of prudence: His ..opponents, by the apparent 
weakneſs of their aſſadlant, would be encouraged 


A4 to 


which it ſhould. conſiſt, it might bid defiance alike 


(®) 


to reſiſtance and perſeverance ;—availing themſelves 
of all the forms of law to defeat its purpoſe, and 
maintaining the conteſt themſelves by united con- 
tributions, they would force him to deſiſt, or to 
incur expences, probably highly inconvenient to 
an individual. By every art of open accuſation or 
ſecret detraction, they would impeach the purity 
of his motives.---Sometimes intimidation, ſome- 
times artifice and falſhood, ſometimes delay, would 
be reſorted to; till the individual, impoveriſhed, 
MAlanderes, - baffled, ſhould deſiſt from his under- 
taking. He muſt be a man of more than ordinary 
firmneſs, who, in the face of all theſe obſtacles, 
individually bring an offender of the deſcription 
here alluded to inte a Court of Juſtice, to anſwer 


for his crime.  _ 


1 Bet even if he ſhould thus far perſevere, it is 


probable, that, being ſuſpected (poſſibly not with- 


out ſome colour of reaſon) to be ſecretly actuated 
by. motives of malice or reſentment, he would 
meet with no very encouraging treatment in a 
Court of Law. The natural prejudice againſt an 
individual, who ſhould thus erect himſelf into a 
public cenſor, would probably add force to any 
particular ſuſpicion, or ſupply the want of it, 
The reception given to his firſt efforts, would 
moſt commonly damp his future ardour ; and, warn- 
ed by his example, men would ſhrink from an 


office ſo invidious, wherein any individual exer- 


tions had been proved ſo little likely to be attend- 


ed with ſucceſs. x: 


| But j Society might with better proſpects engage 


in the execution of the ſame duties. Secured by 


the weight and reſpectability of the characters of 


* 


te 


(2h. 

to detraCtion and ridicule. The public ſpirit and 
| benevolence of its motives would ſcarcely indesd 
be called in queſtion. The prudence of ſome of 
its members might temper the zeal of others. 

To the venerable character of churchmen, might 

be joined the knowledge and preciſion of lawyers, 
and the practical experience and ſteady diligence 
of men, converſant with buſineſs in all its various 
departments. The moſt trifling ſubſcription from 
each individual would be amply ſufficient to defray 
all neceſſary charges; and offenders would not be 
encouraged to endeavour to wear out their proſe- 
cutor, by involving him in expences he could not 
conveniently ſupport. Such a Society might juſtly 
claim, and would certainly acquire, the reſpectful 
attention of every Court in which it ſhould come 
forward. | 


Nor would a Society, inſtituted for the purpoſe 
of enforcing the laws againſt vice and immorality, 
be uſeful only in bringing offenders to deſerved 
puniſhment, or in effecting the fame purpoſes by 
the milder and more welcome method of preven- 
tion. Much might be done by perſuaſion and in- 
fluence, where, from any circumſtances, recourſe 
could not properly be had to the authority of law. 
Uſeful information might be obtained and circu- 
lated ;—abuſes, which might otherwiſe prevail in 
ſecret, might be brought to light. and corrected, 
Important aid might in various ways be afforded to 
Magiſtrates ; while conſtables and other municipal 
officers, on whom public morality and decency fo 
much depend, might be animated by notice and 
encouraged by rewards, to a vigilant diſcharge of 
their ſeveral duties. Above ail, the benefit, 
though in its nature indefinite, might juſtly be 
expected. to be very great, of a Society, which 
F Es ſhould 


dom; every where diffuſing a ſpirit of e 


3 


Able number of perſons of the higheſt rank and 
authority, combined together as Guardians of the 
national religion and morals, and engaging to 
Exert the force of law, and the authority of per- 
ſonal influence, in puniſhing and diſcouraging vice, 
and in diſtinguiſhing, countenancing, and reward= 


| 25575 exhiblt the pleaſing ſpectacle, of a conſider- 


ing vittue. While not only from the number and 


Weight of its Members, but from its comprehend- 
ing "perſons from all parts of England, reſiding 
during the winter in the capital, it ſhould be able 
to extend its benefits throughout the whole king- 


moral and ſocial order, and of reſpect for the 


oy 


| | aws 
and religion of the country. 


With a deep ſenſe, therefore, of the importance 
of endeavouring to check the growing progreſs of 
prophaneneſs and immorality, and with a firm 
conviction that this end could only be effected by 
combined efforts, the Society was formed, for the 
profeſſed” purpoſe of enforcing the Proclamation 
againſt vice and immorality, which his Majeſty's 
provident care for the public welfare prompted him 


7 — 4 


to iſſue about the ear 1788. 


It was always the wiſh of the Society to pro- 
ceed with caution, conſcious that it would have 
to tread on tender ground. It advanced however 
to its object with firmneſs, though with prudence ; 


and, after the experience of ten years, it is able to 


Took back upon its conduct with ſatis faction; and, 
though foiled in ſome endeavours, yet, in many 


important particulars, to congratulate itſelf on its 


Kiccels. 'The various reports Which have been 
publiſhed, contain a detailed recital of the more 
important of its annual proceedings; but referring 
% - G05, : : to 


(Gan 5 
to thoſe reports and to its minutes for more parti- 
cular information, it may not be improper to take 
in this place, a ſummary view of its principal 
tranſactions. | | LY 


The publication of obſcene books and prints is 
an offence which attracted che Society's earlieſt 
attention, and to which as to an object of the firſt 
importance it has uniformly continued to direct its 
regard. At the fame time, may be mentioned a 
crime analogous in its nature, which to a degree 
of great enormity has more than once occurred, 
that of indecent exhibitions of various ſorts. It is 
unneceſſary to enlarge on the miſchievous effects 

of which theſe offences are productive, eſpecially 
to the morals of the riſing generation; and to 
what an extent the contagion,” particularly that of 
indecent publications, had diffuſed itſelf, may be 
inferred from the diſcovery, that, in addition to the 
other modes by which this moral poiſon had been 
infuſed into the circulation, there was good reafon 
to believe that it had found its way into a female 
ſeminary of education. Several offenders in this 
line have been convicted, and have ſuffered: the 
puniſhment of their crimes. Lenity has dees 
ſthewn in other inſtances, where there ſeemed rea. 
ſon to hope it would not be miſapplied; due care 
being always taken to enſure the ſuppreſſion of the 
work, or the deitruction of the plates, from which 
the evil was apprehended. 5 


The effect of theſe exertions ſeemed at firſt 
conſiderable; and, for a time, the Society had in- 
dulged a hope, that the puniſhment of ſome notori- 
ous offenders, working in the way of example, 
would prevent the repetition of the crime, and 
ſuperſede the neveffity * future wan 
| | A But 
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Hut the Society was ere long compelled to diſmiſs 
this pleaſing expectation, and was taught by 


experience, that, though every freſh conviction 
makes theſe offenders withdraw for a while, yet 
from the hopes of eluding notice and eſcaping de- 
tection afforded by the immenſe fize and popula- 
tion of the clita, conſtant vigilance and diligent 
ſuperintendance will be required, to prevent the 
recurrence of theſe moſt pernicious crimes. 

The Society has alſo juſtly conceived the ſup- 
preſſion of publications of a blaſphemous kind, to 
fall within its provice. In particular, it lately 
came forward with ſucceſs to ſuppreſs a publication 
of this claſs, of the moſt ſhocking deſcription, 
Which it diſcovered to have been circulated in 
different parts of the kingdom with great induſtry, 
and unhappily with but too much fie. * 
But a more bold and ſhameleſs outrage on pub- 
lie decency muſt now be mentioned, which chal- 
lenged the Society's moſt ſerious attention. Seve- 
ral: places of public entertainment were ſet on foot 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, one of 
them in particular on a very large and expenſive 
ſcale; which, ſheltering themſelves under cover of 
an ancient privilege belonging to the Vintner's 
Hompany, thereby eluded the juriſdiction of the 
Magiſtrate. The doors being every evening 


* „ Paines Age of Reaſon.” —A cheap edition of this perni- 


_ cious Work was found to have been circulated in different parts. 


of the ifland, the moſt widely diſtant from each other. In Corn- 
wall, in Nottingham, in the manufaRuring parts of Yorkſhie and 
of Scotland, In fome places it was read to little circles, either 
collected for the purpoſe, or when employed in their ordinar 
eallings; and there was good reaſon to believe that an im 
impreſſion of the work was about to be iſſued. when the Society's 


proſecution arreſted the progreſs of this miſchie vous deſign. 
js 4 £ thrown 
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en 


thrown open, without reſtraint, to perſons of 


every deſcription, on the payment of a very ſmall 
ſum for admittance, theſe places naturally become 
the reſort of the licentious and abandoned of both 
ſexes. The largeſt of them, on a Sunday even- 
ing, when it was always moſt frequented, was 
uſed to draw together an - indiſcriminate aſſem- 
blage of not leſs than from 4 to 500 people, and 
exhibited a ſcene of the moſt horrid profaneneſs 


and the moſt ſhocking indecency. Here—the 


young and unwary were led into the acquaint- 
ance of the moſt depraved and profligate. Here 
they were hardened againſt the ſenſe of ſhame, and 
the dread of puniſhment; and were gradually 
ſeduced into the commiſſion of the — flagrant 
crimes, to ſupport themſelves in a courſe of vicious 
profuſion. Probably many inſtances occurred 


ſimilar to one which came to the writer's know- 
ledge,—of a young man in a very reſpectable ſitua- 


tion, and of hopeful principles, poſſeſſing the 
eſteem, - confidence, and affection of all around 
him; who, having been drawn inadvertently to 
this place on a Sunday evening, was ſuddenly 
hurried into the commiſſion of a capital crime, and 


was ſcarcely miſſed by his friends, before, to their 


aſtoniſhment no leſs than their grief, he was 


brought forth to public notice as a criminal. 


Proſecutions were, at a confiderable expence 
carried on with vigour, and finally with ſucceſs, 
againſt all the above above places. They were 


all ſhut up, and no others on a ſimilar plan have 


ſince been opened. Several other haunts of low 
profligacy, in ſome of which, in addition to other 


kinds of licentiouſneſs, the pernicious practice of 


gaming prevailed, were pointed out to the atten- 


tion of the Magiſtrate, and proper means were 
taken to enſure their ſuppreſſion, 


(_ Is 

The regulation of public houſes is maniteftly a 
matter in which the good order and morals of the 
community are eſſentially concerned; and there- 
fore it naturally became an early object of the So- 
ciety's attention. By its means, à very impor- 
tant improvement in the law was brought forward 
and effected, in order to prevent an abuſe which 
had long prevailed, by the transferring of licenſes, 
ſo as to defeat the real intent and ſpirit of the Act 
by which they were required. In another very 
important inſtance alſo, the Society was able to 
carry through an alteration of the law reſpecting 
licences; whereby a very large deſcription of pub- 
lic houſes was put under the cogniſance of the 
Magiſtrate, which, having been before exempt 
from all controll, naturally became the reſort of 
the licentious and diſorderly. The Society has 


allo the ſatis faction to ſtate, that the plan, by which 


a very material improvement was effected in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in ſuch parts of the 
capital as are out of the City's juriſdiction, origi- 
nated with them, and was brought forward and 
carried into effect by their recommendation and 
endeavours. 


The alteration of the Vagrant Laws, which had 
been ftrengly recommended by many Magiſtrates 
of knowledge and experience, became another ob- 
ject of the Society's attention. It was conceived 
alfo, that in reference both to this and other 
gener regulations of Police, it might be highly 
uſeful for a Deputation from the different Courts of 
Quarter Seſſions throughout the kingdom to aſfem- 
ble in London. Such a Meeting, on the recom- 
mendation of the Society, was accordingly held, 
and a very conſiderable number of Magiftrates at- 
tended; and, though theſe Meetings have not _ 


( 


ſince repeated, yet the ſenſe that was generally ex- 
preſſed of the advantages likely to be produced by 
them, confirms the belief, that the precedent may 
followed with effect, whenever any occaſion may 
again ariſe to render it deſirable. 


Another very important object, which, in its 
firſt formation, the Society had in view, was the 
diffuſion of ſuch information as would be likely to 
prove conducive to ſocial order and the public good: 
this has been done in various inſtances with conſi- 
derable effect. Small Tracts, pointing out in de- 
tail the duty of Coriſtables, and of Overſeers of 
the Poor, were drawn up by a moſt reſpectable and 
experienced Magiſtrate, a — of the Society, 
and circulated very extenſively with its recom- 
mendation, and under its directions. The Sale of 
them has been ſince permitted, and the great num- 
der which has been demanded (ſome perſons having 
purchaſed large quantities to give away) veſt proves 
the eſteem in which they are held, and the good 
conſequences of Which they have been, and will 
continue to be productive. v7, 3009 1 


Compilations have alſo been made from Mr, 


Howard's and other large works, containing uſeful 
facts and ſuggeſtions concerning Priſons, Houſes 
of Correction, and Work-houſes ; which have been 
generally circulated among thoſe clafles of people 
in whom they were conceived moſt likely to pro- 
duce the defired improvement. Y ©! 107 
| d 22 p 01910 23 M1+5.::1 23: 23. 44:3 34 el 
The Society; hus alſo not been wholty-unmindful 
of the duty of rewarding inferior Municipal Off- 
cers, when their mericorious diſcharge of their 
duty has rendered them worthy of the Society's 
countenance and diſtinction. More might have 
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been attempted and effected in this way, if the 
limited funds of the Society had not rendered it 


improper to extend the ſearch after merit, which it 
might not have been convenient to them to reward. 


The Society was not without apprehenſions, that, 


from ſome miſtatement of its objects or miſcon- 
ſtruction of its deſigns, ſome jealouſy might ariſe 


in the minds of the Magiſtrates in and near the 
Metropolis, as if they had been leſs attentive than 
they mow to the diſcharge of their important 
truſts. It is with great pleaſure the Society is 
able to ſtate, that the very contrary has been the 
caſe. The moſt ative Magiſtrates in the capital, 
with whom communication was held at the very 
outſet of the Society's inſtitution, ſtated their ſatis- 
faction in its formation, and their conviction that 
their on hands would be ſtrengthened by it in the 
proſecution of their duty. Similar aſſurances have 
been ſince from time to time received, and a kind 
diſpoſition to co-operate experienced; particuiarly 
from the Chief Magiſtrates of the Metropolis ; of 
whom the Society has had the happineſs to number 
ſeveral among its own Members. 5 
Various ſmaller matters might be particulariſed; 
—uſeful plans which they have countenanced and 
ſupported—proceedings with a view to improve, 
both in point of humanity, morals, and inſtruction, 
the condition and treatment of Pariſh Apprentices. 
Nor did they conceive it beyond their province 
to attend to tome inſtances of brutality and cruelty 
in the lower orders; well-knowing that nothing 
has a more powerful effect in hardening the heart 
and corrupting the morals. Nen 


Tue laſt claſs of their tranfactions which ſhall 
be ſpecified, is that which reſpects the profanation 


LE. 

of the Lord's Day. From the very commence- 
ment of their Society, this object engaged, and has 
almoſt uniformly continued to occupy, their moſt 
ſerious attention. Various inſtances of more fla- 
grant profanat ions have been noticed, and ſome- 
times ſuppreſſed. Something has alſo been done 
by perſuaſion and influence, in cafes which were 
beyond the reach of the law; and, in one particular, 
a legal remedy was applied, at the expreſs deſire of 
a very induſtrious and uſeful body of tradeſmen. 
But no long conſideration and experience were ne- 
ceſſary to convince the Society, that the Statutes 
framed above a century ago for ſecuring the better 
obfervance of the Lord's Day had become inſufſi- 
cient for the purpoſe; partly, from the almoſt ridi- 
culous ſmallneſs of the penalties they inflict, partly 
from an inherent.defe&t in the principal Statute, 
which defeats its practical operation. Forcibly 
imprefſed with this perſuaſion, the Society has again 
and again taken into conſideration the means of 
ſupplying this defect, and of providing a remedy, 
which might be ſufficient to prevent the farther pro- 
greſs of this malady, without ſhocking the prevail- 
ing habits and ſentiments of Mankind :—a malady, 
which, there is too much reaſon to fear, is gradually 
ſapping the very vitals of Chriftianity among us. 
Some attempts were made in Parliament to effect 
the deſired improvement: but theſe were not at- 
tended with ſucceſs. It was the chief employment 
of the Society, during the laſt year, to digeſt a new 
legiſlative meaſure on this ſubject, and they had 
already made ſome progreſs in their work, when, 
by the advice of ſeveral of the moſt juſtly-reſpected 
of their Members, they reſolved firſt to try a mea- 
ſure of a different nature, This was an attempt to 
effect a voluntary aſſociation among perſons of 
weight and influence, for the better abſervance of 
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the Lorcks Day. But though. the propoſal was 
_ farictionet} by the good opinion and actual co-ope- 


ration of many moſt reſpectable characters, its re- 
oept ion from the Public was not ſuch as to correſ- 
pond with the expectations which the Society had 
formed. Finding therefore, a conſiderable differ» 
ence Of qpinion on the propriety of the meaſure, 


among thoſe who were well- affected to its object, 


they forebore preſſing it farther; wiſhing in this, 
as well as in every inſtance, to temper their zeal 
with prudenee, and not pertinaciouſly to puth for- 
ward their own ideas, or obſtinately to adhere to 
their on moſt favourite plans: they may there- 
fore appeal to this incident as an exemplification of 
the ſpirit of moderation by which they are go- 
verned, in purſuing objects which they may deem 
the moſt important and deſirable. Fs 


Such have been the principal ſervices which our So- 
eiety has rendered to the Community: But it ſhould 
be for ever kept in view, in eſtimating the worth of 
ſuch an inftitution, that the value of the benefits de- 
rived from prevention, may juſtly be rated at a high 
amount, How imany indecent, how _ blaſ- 
phemous publications, may have been ſuppreſſed, by 
the notoriety of there being a Society, watchful 
againſt the appearance and diffuſion of this moral 
contagion ? How many houſes of public reſort, of 
the worſt deſcription, might, but for the exiſtence 


of this inftitution, have been opened? It is enough 


to throw out the hint. I he amount of good of the 
reventive kind, muſt, from its very nature, be 

— and incapable of aſcertainment or ſpeci- 

fication; but we ſhould not go too far in aſſerting, 

that probably its ſum is much more conſiderable, 

than that which has been derived from the ſup- 
reſſion of all the various abuſes againſt which the 
ociety has contended with ſucceſs, 
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Tf the principles be juſt on which the Society 
was originally founded, and if its actual exertions 
Have, as it is hoped, eſſentially ſerved the cauſe of 
religion and public morals, it will be almoſt ſuffi- 


cient to ſtate in the moſt general terms that the 


neceſſity for ſuch an inſtitution is now more preſſing 
than ever, and the benefits greater than ever whith 
it is likely to produce. The experience of all 
ages and nations has eſtabliſned it as an unqueſ- 
tronable truth, that, in every country, increaſing 
wealth, luxury, and refinement, are attended with 
a decay in religion and morals in ſome degree pro- 
portionate;—the ſtrictneſs of ancient manners is 
oY relaxed as needleſsly fevere;—ancient 
forms are diſcontinued as burthenſome non-eſſen- 
tials ;—vice indeed is never ſtationary; and, in 
particular, profanation of ſacred things, in theit 
very nature, tend to an increafe; becauſe, every vio- 
lation, leſſening the reſpect in which they are held, 
increaſes the diſpoſition to commit a new one. 
What has been once done is, by the very power 
of habit, done again with greater facility, An 
infraction which has been once made, can plead a 
Precedent in its favour; and, at length, an irreligioun 
or immoral practice, whether it be of omiffion or 
commiſſion, which the graver and more orderly 
part of mankind would have at firſt condemned in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, becomes an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
and men are almoſt furpriſed to hear of any propos 
ſition for reviving or fupprefling it. It may afford 
the beſt comment on this remark to ſtate, that the 
firſt Sunday Newſpaper was fet on foot about nine- 
teen years ago; that there ate already more than 
ſeven publiſhed in the Metropolis; of oneof which, 
about four thouſand copies are weekly fold; and 
that not long ago propoſals were made which have 
vern very lately repeated, for pitbliſhing à new 

Sunday 
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Sunday Newſpaper, wherein the intended Editor 
ſtates his conviction of the impropriety of any po- 
litical paper being periodically publiſhed on a Suns 
day, but conceives that the practice is now eſta- 
bliſhed, and that the poiſon being ſuffered to be 
diffuſed without reſtraint, it ought to be met alſe 
with an antidote. N 1 Fee 


The evils, which reſult from a declining ſtate of 
the national religion and morals, are alſo eſtabliſhed 
but too clearly by the experience of all ages. It 
might appear pedantic to quote the examples of the 
Roman and Grecian States, in proof of what all 
hiſtory abundantly atteſts.— But we muſt have been 
dull indeed, not to have learned, from the events 
which have recently happened iu a neighbourin 
country, both the effects of increaſing — 
refinement upon the public religion and morals, and 
the ruinous political effects of increaſing irreligion 
and immorality. Due weight, indeed, ought ever 
to be aſſigned, to the conſideration of the advantages, 
which were afforded in France to the aſſailants af 
Chriſtianity, by the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
Romiſh Church; yet the utter extinction, ſo far as 
it could be effected by human power, of Chriſtianity 
itſelf, and the entire overthrow of the political 
Eſtabliſhment, were in no ſmall degree facilitated, 
by ſuffering the licentiouſneſs of an immenſe metro- 
polis to grow and diffuſe itſelf without reſtraint, 
and by allowing the ordinary farms and inſtitutions 
of religion to be gradually broken in upon and de- 
ſtroyed, by combined attacks; while the few defen- 
five efforts that were uſed, were neither aided by 
concert, nor enforced with energy and perſeverance. 


But the operation of general cauſes, in ſapping 
the foundation af religion, though of itſelf — 
WE | and 
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and powerful, is likely to be accelerated in Great 
Britain, by ſeveral other cauſes peculiar to out 
own circumſtances, or at leaſt to the times in 
which we live. Without entering iato a detail 
of theſe, it may not be amiſs, juſt to ſuggeſt the 
comoined and concerted attacks, which, in various 


ways, the enemies of Chriſtianicy are continually 


mak g upon our national faith ; and, if it be true, 
as it Would not, perhaps, be going too far to con- 


tend, that, with our Church Eſtabliſnment, the 


cauie and intereſts of religion itſelf are intimately 


connected, Chriſtianity among us may be jultly ſaid 


to be in danger; noc only from the aſſaults of its de- 
claced enemies, but from che injudicious, miſguided, 
and irregular zeal, and even entnuſiaſm, of different 
deſcriptions of thoſe whom, however, charity is 
willing to numder amongſt its intentional friends. 
But, however this may be, we may learn from 
the conduct in this reſpect of our avowed enemies, 
an important leſſon, otherwiſe enforeed on us both 
by reaſon and experience, that our eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, our religious and political inſtitutions 
and intereſts are eloſely connected, and likely to 
ſtand or fall together. The attack is, therefore, 
ſtill ſyſtematically carried on with vigour againſt 


religion, as being, if not the ſpeedieſt, yet one of 
the ſureſt and moſt efficacious means of accompliſh- 
ing the grand purpoſe, the overthrow of our civil 
conſtitution. ' Ie may ſerve as an illuſtration of the 
remark, to ſtate, that it was but very lately that 


together with ſeveral papers of a ſeditious kind, 


a large ſeizure was made of Paine's © Age of Rea 
ſons? | 455 


The active and unceaſing efforts of the enemies | 
of our religious and political eſtabliſhments ought 
ſurely to be met on our part with equal fpirit. and 
perſeverance: and, of the various meaſures which 

| | might 
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might be adopted for this end, the beneficial effects 
af none perhaps would be more ſure and ſolid than 
thoſe to be expected from a ſociety for the diſcou- 
ragement of irreligion and immorality. But that 
ſuch a Society may produce theſe ſalutary effects, 
it muſt of neceſſity be numerous, and compoſed of 
characters the moſt reſpectable and dignified - no 
otherwiſe, eſpecially in our days, could it long 
maintain its ſtation, or execute its functions. | 


Such, indeed, was the deſcription of our own 
Society, and ſuch it ſill continues. But it has now 
- ſubliſted for ten years: during that period it has 
loſt many of its Members, almoſt entirely by death; 
and, perhaps due care has .not been taken to diffuſe 
the knowledge of its exiſtence and tranſact ions, and 
to obtain from time to time a freſh ſupply of Mem- 
bers from among the many who we truſt are to be 
found in the higher ranks of life, ſtrongly impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of the urgent neceſſity of endeavouring 
to prevent the decay of religion and morality. The 


Dignitaries of our Church, it may be hoped, will 


readily come forward to promote an union among 
perſons of rank and influence, with a view to the 
diſcouragement of irreligion and vice, and the ad- 
vancement of piety and virtue. If a due meaſure 
of zeal could be excited if efforts could be made, 
worthy of the cauſe to be eſpouſed, and in ſome de- 
gree commenſurate with the important intereſts 
that are at ftake,—then indeed we might hope that 
the happieſt effects might reſult from the labours of 
aur Society, thus countenanced and animated.--- 


Great caution and circumſpection, indeed, would 
ſill be requiſite in a purſuit wherein any falſe ſtep 
might prove not a little injurious. But the Society, 


warmed with a fincere deſire of promoting its im- 
portant objects, yet conducting itſelf with all due 
| | SI 6's eircumſpection 
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circumſpection and deliberation, might, in the 
ſeveral ways which have been already ſtated, and 
in others which may perhaps ſuggeſt themſelves, 
materially ſerve the cauſe of the national religion 
and good order, and promote in no mean de- 
gree the moral and political intereſts of the 
community. CHE. 


THE END, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THE Society, being too numerous to conduct | 
che detail of buſineſs, meets but once in every | 
year; the management of all its concerns is veſted # 
in a Committee, conſiſting, of ſixty perſons, and a |Y 
Sub-Committee of nine. [1 


The Committee meets the firſt Tueſday in 
every month, to tranſact buſineſs, and to elect or 
fill up the Sub-committee, which meets once a week 
or more often, as occaſions may require. Five 
members of the Sub-Committee go out of courſe at f 
the end of every month. 4 


It is the office of the Committee to fill up ſuch |} 
vacancies as may happen in its own body, and | 
to elect ſuch Members as it ſhall think proper 
their names being propoſed firſt to the Sub- com- 
mittee, and recommended by it to the Committee 
at its monthly meeting. A 

Every Member of this Society is to pay an | 
annual ſubſcription of Two Guineas into the hands 
of Meſſrs. Drummonds and Co. bankers, at Cha- 
ring Croſs, or to Meſſrs. Down, Thornton, and 
Free, Bartholomew-lane, in the name of Thomas 
Walker, eſq. the accomptant-general, or to the 
Secretary of the Society. 14 


The next Meeting of the Committee will be 
held on Tueſday, the 8th of April next, at the 
Biſhop of London's, in St. James's-ſquare. And 
all perſons who may be defirous of becoming Mem- 
bers of the Society are requeſted to ſignify their 
wiſh, and to ſend their names and addreſs in writ- 
ing, under cover, to the ergy of the Procla- 
mation Society, to be left at the Biſhop of Lon- 


don's, St. James's Square, on or before the 7th of 
April next, 
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' whoſe Names were on the Books of the 
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 AILSBURY, Earl of 
Affleck, Philip, Eſq. 
Andrews, Sir J oſeph, Bart. 


Ansel, Francis, Eſq. M. F. 


Aſtell, William Thornton, 109 
| Anderſon, Sir George Ninn, Bart. 
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26 A LIST OF THE MEMRERS. 


| Balgonie, Lord Viſcount 


Barrington, Hon. S. Adm. Blue 


Barton, Matthew, Eſq. Adm. Blue 


Belchies, Sir William Stewart, Bart. 


Boddington, Thomas, Elq- 


Boſanquet, Samuel, Eſq.” 


Bowdler, Thomas, Eſq. - 


Bramſtone, B. Thomas, Eq: M. 5. 
Brathwaite, John, Eſq. 

Brown, I. H. Eſq. M. P. 

Burton, Francis, Eſq. M. P. 
Burton, Robert, Eſq. M. P. 
Bailey, T. B. Eſq. 
Broughton, Rev. Sir Thos. Bart. 
Bouverie, Hon. W. Hen. M. P. 
Burges, Sir James Bland, Bart. 
Baber, Edward, Eſq, | 
Burdon, Rowland, Eſq. 

Bn, William, Eſq. 

Bernard, Thomas, Eſq. 
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Canterbury, Archbiſhop aan 
Clarendon, Earl of . week: hey 


Courtoun, Earl of 
Cardigan, Earl of 
Cremorne, Viſcount 
Carrington, Lord + 
Campbell, Lord Fred, M. P. 
Call, Sir John, af into; 
Cornwall, John, Eſq. [4 404, 
Cornwall, Thomas, Eſq. 


Couts, Thomas, Eſq. 107 

Clerk, Richard 3 qo17 

Chelſum, Rev. Dr. . 
D. 


Dartmouth, Earl of 


Durham, Biſhop of ieee 
— Dolben, 
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'Dolben, Sic William, Bart. 


Drake, William, Sen. Eſq. M. P. 


E. 


Exeter, Earl of 
Exeter, Biſhop of 
Ely, Biſhop of 6, 
Edmonſtone, Sir Arch. Bart. M. R. 
Eliot, Hon. J. M. P. 0 
Eaton, Rev. Archdeacon 

Exeter, Dean of 


Eyre, Charles, Eſq. 
. 


Farhill, John, Eſq. 
Foſter, Edward, Eſq. 


Freeman, Thomas Edward, Eſq. 
ä | Grey. 


1. P. 
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Grey de Wilton, Lord „ J 
Grenville, Rt. Hon. James, M. P. 
Gambier, James, Eſq. | 
Glaſſe, Rev. Dr. 

Goddard, Ambroſe, M. P. 

Gordon, James, Eſq. M. P. 
Garden, Rev. Edmund LL 
Grant, Charles, Eſq. 
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Harcourt, Earl of 
Hopetoun, Earl of 
Hereford, Biſhop of 
| Hawke, Lord 
Harrowby, Lord 

| Howard, Lord 


B 3 Harcourt, 
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Harcourt, Hon. Wm. Maj. Gen. 
Hill, Sir Richard, Bart. M. P. 


Hamilton, Rev. Archdeacon 


Hoare, Henry, Eſq. 


* 


Jefreys, Rev. Dr. 


K. 


Kempenfelt, Adolphus, Eſq. 


Keyſall, John, Eſg._ 


K- 
Leven, Earl of Ae 
London, Biſhop of, Preßdent | 


Lichfield and Coventry, Biſhop of 


Lincoln, Biſhop of 


Langton, Benet, Eſq. 


| Langham, Sir James, Bart. M. P. 
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Marlborou gh, Duke of 
Macclesfield, Earl of 

Muncaſter, Lord 

Middleton, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Mainwaring, William, Eſq. M. P. 
Manning, William, Jun. Eſq. 
Matthew, Job, Eſq. 

Montagu, Matthew, Eſq. M. P. 
Milnes, Richard S. Eſq. M. P. 
Martin, James, Eſq. M. P. 


N. 
Northumberland, Duke of 
O. 
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Oxford, Biſhop of Ne 
8 OL, Peterborough, 
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P. 


Peterborough, Biſhop of -/ 
Puſey, Hon. Php 
Paul, Sir George, Bart. 

Peachey, Sir James, Bart. 


Pechell, Lieut. Col. Paul 


Peters, George, Eſq. 


Pye, Henry James, Eſq. 
Popham, Alexander, Eſq. 
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Pitt, William Morton, Eſq. M. p. F 
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Pepperell, Sir William, Bart. 


Pownall, John, Eſq. 
R. 
Radnor, Earl of 


Rocheſter, Bulhop of 
Rolle, Lord 


Ryder, Hon, Dudley, M. P. 


Raikes, 
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"RAY Thomas, Ef. 
Raikes, William, Eſq, | 
Roſe, George, Eſq” M. P. 
Rolle, Denys, Efq, 
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St. Aſiph, Biſhop of | | 
Skynner, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Sykes, Sir Chriſtopher 
Sargeant, John, Eſq. Jun. 
Scott, David, Eſq. 5 
Scott, Hugh, Eſq. 
Scott, Sir John, Knt. M. P. 
Smith, John, Eſq. 
Smith, George, Eſq. 
Smith, Samuel, Eſq. M. P. 
Sutton, James, Eſq. | 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
Thornton, 
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Thornton, Samuel, Eſq. M. P. TE. 
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